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the Sutta Pitaka the cry of outraged humani-
ty, ravaged by that fearful rod, were to
exaggerate, but not to an excessive degree.
It recognizes fortitude under suffering, but
the welcoming of pain as a discipline is not
in its scheme of salvation. In it the eyes and
the heart of the Indian conscience are shown
opened to the groaning and travailing of
sentient life as they never were before. The
optimistic and complacent moonlight reveries
of Atmanism are shattered, and a chill dawn
of daylight values has crept up. Life, as it
actually is, is felt to be intolerable, a thing to
be mended or ended.

To call revolt rather than resignation the
Buddhist standpoints over against the ills
of life, is nothing new. But since the latter
word is often used on topics Buddhistic, it is
as well to distinguish. The following citations
reveal a spirit that cannot be called character-
istically Buddhist: " Whosoever doth not
bear his cross . . . cannot be my disciple"
(Luke xiv. 27). " Lord, we pray not for
tranquillity, nor that our sorrows may cease
. . ." (Savonarola). " It is a blind self-
seeking which wants to be freed from the
sorrow wherewith the whole creation groaneth
and travaileth" . . . (G. Eliot in Adam
Bede). And we have only to contrast the
typical presentations of the two persons,
each of whom has been called " Light of the
World," to realize deep-lying differences in
the aspect of an ideal.